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tions." And in an inflated, sonorous and excited voice Belin-
sky read a few pages of Poor Folk. That same evening
Nekrasov came to learn his reaction. Belinsky received him
with the words: "Bring him here . . . bring him at once."
Three days after he had read his manuscript to Grigoro-
vich, Dostoevsky was introduced to the most enthusiastic
journalist in Russia. Turgenev described Belinsky as follows:
"I saw before me a man of medium size, stoutish, with an
irregular but unusual face and disheveled blond hair. His ex-
pression was restless as is often the case with timid and lonely
people. He began to speak to me, then was seized by a cough-
ing fit, asked us to sit down and sat down himself on the
sofa, glancing at the floor all the time, and rolling a cigarette
between his extremely delicate and graceful fingers."
To Dostoevsky, also, he must have appeared thus; somber,
grave and ill at ease. But Belinsky soon warmed up to his
visitors. "He kept repeating to me in the grandiloquent tone
which was his wont, 'can you understand what you have
written here?' He had the habit of raising his voice whenever
he was strongly moved. It is because you are an extremely
sensitive artist that you were able to write such a work; but
have you gauged the full extent of the terrible truth you
depicted? It is impossible that you can have understood it at
the age of twenty. After all, your unfortunate functionary
served with so much abnegation! He reached the point
where he did not dare have the slightest respect for himself,
because he was so abased, and in the end he considers every
complaint an impiety. He does not even grant himself the
right to be unhappy! The truth has been revealed to you, the
artist; you have received it as a gift; learn to appreciate this
gift, remain faithful to it and you will be a great writer.' "
Dqtstoevsky was stunned, intoxicated, dizzy. He wanted